PART TWO: COMMUNICATION THEORY 


CHAPTER VIII 


Communication: 
A Process of Giving and Getting Information 


1. What do we mean by “communication”? Isn’t studying how 
people communicate almost like studying how they walk 
across a room? Doesn’t this amount to ignoring the deeper 
processes which psychiatry should deal with? 


a. The word “communicate” is generally understood to 
refer to nonverbal as well as verbal behavior within a 
social context. Thus “communication” can mean 
“interaction” or “transaction.” “Communication” also 
includes all those symbols and clues used by persons in 


giving and receiving meaning. 


b. Taken in this sense, the communication techniques 
which people use can be seen as reliable indicators of 
interpersonal functioning. 


c. As an aid to therapy, a study of communication can help 
close the gap between inference and observation as well 
as help document the relationship between patterns of 
communication and symptomatic behavior.* 


*Jackson, Riskin and I demonstrated this several years ago in a paper analyzing 
five minutes of a taped family conversation which was sent to us without 
identifying data by Dr. Lyman Wynne (40). 
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2. People must communicate clearly if they are going to get the 
information which they need from others. Without 
communication we, as humans, would not be able to survive. 


a. We need to find out about the world. We learn to 
differentiate and relate ourselves to objects by learning 
how to label them and by learning, through words and 
experience, what we can expect from them. 


b. We need to find out about other people and about the 

nature of relationships. 

— What, for example, are the socially approved ways to 
act, ways expected by others? 

— What behavior will please or displease others? 

— Why do others respond as they do? What are they 
after? What are their intentions toward us? What are 
they reporting about themselves? . 

— How do we appear to others? How do others see us, 
evaluate us, react to us? 


c. We receive this vital information in two basic ways: 


— We ask for verbal responses. 
— We also observe nonverbal behavior. 


3. People must communicate clearly if they are going to be 
able to give information to others. We need to let others 
know what is going on inside us. 

a. What we have learned or what we think we know. 
b. What we expect of others. 

c. How we interpret what others do. 

d. What behavior pleases us, displeases us. 

e. What our own intentions are. 

f. How others appear to us. 


4. Let us examine in this chapter the difficulties posed by 
simple verbal communication. 
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a. For one thing, the same word can have different 
meanings, different denotations. 

— For example, if B asks us “What class are you in?” it 
is not clear whether he is asking us what we are 
taking in school or what social standing we have. 

— In the United States, “Let’s table that motion” means 
“Let’s put it aside.” In England, the same phrase 
means ‘‘Let’s bring it up for discussion.” 


b. For another thing, the same word can have different 
connotations. 

— For example, “mother” is a woman who bears and/or 
rears a‘child (denotation). But “mother” can be a 
warm, accepting, nurturing woman or a cold, 
demanding, unresponsive woman (connotation). 

— When B uses the word “mother,” what connotation 
does the word carry for him? 


c. What compounds the problem is that words are 
abstractions, symbols which only stand for referents. 

— The symbol is not the same as the “thing” or “idea” or 
“observation” for which it stands (although we often 
behave verbally as if symbols are literally what they 
symbolize). Very often the symbol and its meaning are 
assumed to be synonymous. 

— Also, words are at different levels of abstraction. We 
have words about objects, words about relationships 
between objects, words about inner states, words about 
other words, words about words about words. 

— As words become more abstract, their meanings can 
become increasingly obscure. 

— Finally, there are many aspects of experience which 
are not describable by words. 


5. This elementary “meaning of words” aspect of 
communication is very important because people so often get 
into tangles with each other simply because A was using a 
word in one way, and B received the word as if it meant 
something entirely different. 


a. An excellent example of this might be when A says, “I 
was only a little late,” and B says, “You were not!” 
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b. Because words themselves are often unclear, it is 
important for people to clarify and qualify what they 
say, and to ask others to do the same when they find 


themselves puzzled or confused. 
E 


6. Words are tools which people use to give and get 
information. If a person fails to realize that words are only 
abstractions he will tend to overgeneralize, and he will fall 
into the error of making the following assumptions:* 


a. He will assume that one instance is an example of all 
instances. He will be unclear, particularly in his use of 
who, what, where, and when. 

— He may use the concept who as follows: 


“Everybody is like that.” 
“Nobody likes me.” 
“All women are...” 


“Men are...” 
— He may use the concept what as follows: 


“Nothing turns out right.” 


“Everything is all fouled up.” 
— He may use the concept where as follows: 


“Everywhere I go, that happens.” 


“Nowhere is it any different.” 
— He may use the concept when as follows: 


“Never is it any different.” 


“Always this happens to me.” 


*I am indebted here to William Pemberton’s article, ‘“Non-Directive Reorientation 
in Counseling” (52). 
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He will assume that other people share his feelings, 
thoughts, perceptions: 


“How can you like fish!” 
“Why didn’t you do it the right way?” 
“Of course he wouldn’t want that!” 


He will assume that his perceptions or evaluations are 
complete: 


“Yes, I already know about that.” 


He will assume that what he perceives or evaluates 
won’t change: 


“That’s the way she is.” 

“T’ve always been that way.” 

“That’s life.” 
He assumes that there are only two possible alternatives 
when assessing perceptions or evaluations; he 
dichotomizes or thinks in terms of black or white: 

“She either loves me or she doesn’t.” 

“That will either make him or break him.” 


“You’re either for me or against me.” 


He assumes that characteristics which he attributes to 
things or people are part of those things or people: 


“That picture is ugly.” 
“He is selfish.” 
“She is hostile.” 
He assumes that he can get inside the head of another. 


He operates as if from a “crystal ball” and he acts as a 
spokesman for others: 
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“I know what you’re thinking.” 

“I know what she really means.” 

“I will tell you what she was feeling.” 
“This is what he was going through.” 

h. He also assumes that the other can get inside his head. 
He assumes that the other also has a crystal ball. He 
allows the other to be a spokesman for him: 

“She knows what I think.” 


“You know what I really mean.” 


“He can tell you what I went through.” 
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7. If the receiver of these messages is as dysfunctional a 
communicator as the sender, he will respond by either 
agreeing or disagreeing. 

a. If he agrees, clear communication will not have taken 
place, since he cannot be sure what it is to which he is 
agreeing. He may say: 

“That picture is ugly, isn’t it.” 

“She is selfish, isn’t she.” 

“Yes, she was feeling such and such.” 
“Yes, women are like that.” 

“That certainly is the right way.” 

b. If he disagrees, he still cannot be sure with what he is 
disagreeing. However, the fact that he does disagree can 
stimulate either him or the sender to clarify their 
messages later. He may say: 


“That picture is not ugly. It is beautiful.” 


“She is not selfish. She is very generous.” 
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“No, she was not feeling that. What she was 
feeling was...” 


“No, women aren’t like that. They’re.. .” 


“No, that isn’t the right way. This is the right way.” 


. If the receiver, in this interchange, is a functional 
communicator, he will not stop either to agree or disagree. 
He will first ask the sender to clarify and qualify. He 

may say: 


“What do you mean when you say that picture is 
ugly?” 


“What does she do that strikes you as selfish?” 


“How can you tell what I’m thinking? You aren’t 
me.” 


“What do you mean, ‘everybody’ is like that? Do you 
mean your wife, your boss, or who?” 


“Do you mean all women or just the women you 
have known?” 


“What doesn’t turn out right? What in particular?” 


“Where, exactly, have such things happened to you? 
At home? At work?” 


“Why does it surprise you that I like fish? You 
don’t, but that doesn’t mean I don’t.” 


“What do you mean by doing something the ‘right’ 
way? Do you mean your way, or what?” 


. Once the sender receives such requests to clarify and 
qualify, how does he respond to them? 
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a. If he is a functional communicator, he may say: 
“Let me try to re-state that another way.” 
“Maybe I should give some examples.” 


“I operate from a certain assumption on this, I 
guess. Here’s what I must be assuming...” 


“I overgeneralized, didn’t I? Pll try to pin that down 
a bit more.” 


‘Pm giving my impression. Maybe you don’t share 
it. How do you see it?” 


b. If the original sender is a dysfunctional communicator, 
he can respond to requests to clarify or qualify in a 
multitude of different ways. But all these ways tend to 
shut out feedback from the other. 

— He may openly rebuff such requests: 


“You know perfectly well what I mean.” 
“T couldn’t be any clearer.” 


“You heard me.” 
— He may restate his case without altering it: 


“As I said, women are...” 
— He may re-emphasize his case, without altering it: 


“Women are not only X, they are also Y.” 


“That picture is not only ugly, it is positively 
revolting.” 
— He may accuse the questioner: 


“Why get so ‘picky’?” 


“You don’t understand plain language.” 
SIs 


“Must you ‘peel and shred’?” = 


— He may evade the questions. (See pages 86-88 for an 
elaboration of this communication technique.) 
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10. If the original sender responds in a functional way to 
requests for clarification and qualification, then the receiver 
of his message has a better idea of what is being discussed. 
He may then say: 


“Oh, that’s what you meant! I misunderstood you.” 


“Well, we have different ideas about that. Let’s see 
how we arrived at them.” 


“I don’t share your experiences, I guess.” 


“Yes, I’ve had similar experiences, but I came to 
slightly different conclusions. Here’s what I 
decided...” 


“Maybe we are hung up on words. Here’s what I 
mean by...” 


11. If the sender had clarified and qualified his messages in the 
first place, the interchange would have had less chance of 
going awry. He might have said: 


“Many people, at least the ones I have known, seem 
like that.” 


“This often happens to me, particularly at work.” 


“T find it hard to see how anyone could like fish. 
Maybe that’s because I hate it.” 


“This way has worked for me. Maybe it would for 


” 


you. 


“T wouldn’t expect him to want that. I wouldn’t 
want it myself.” 


“T would call her selfish, but then she is probably 
different with other people. How is she with you?” 


“To me, women are such and such. Do you agree?” 
“I got the impression, from what you said, that you 


meant to do such and such. Did I size you up 
right?” 
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12. In summary, a person who communicates in a functional 


13. 


14. 


way can: 
a. Firmly state his case, : 

b. yet at the same time clarify and qualify what he says, 
c. as well as ask for feedback, 

d. and be receptive to feedback when he gets it. 


If verbal communication is to be reasonably clear, both the 
sender of a message and the receiver have the responsibility 
to make it so. 


a. 


Mutual clarification and qualification cuts down.on 

generalizations. 

— It enables both parties to be specific and to give 
evidence for their assertions. 

— It enables one person to check out his “reality” against 
the other person’s “reality.” 


It also helps to separate the perceiver from what is being 

perceived. 

— It cuts down on the tendency to project one’s own 
wishes, thoughts, perceptions, onto others. 

— It cuts down on the efforts of one person to speak for 
another. 


Of course, none of us communicate this ideally or 


intellectually. 

a. We all generalize when we communicate. 

b. Anyone who perpetually clarified and qualified would 
seem just as dysfunctional as the person who rarely did 
so. He might even lead the receiver to wonder if there 
was anyone in the interaction to interact with. 

c. A sender who perpetually asked a receiver for feedback 


would put himself in the position of being inundated by 
it and never formulating his own case. 


d. 


A receiver who perpetually asked a sender to clarify 
would seem testy, uncooperative, and irritating. 
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15. Generalizations are dangerous, if overused, but they are also 
indispensable shortcuts. 


a. 


b. 


They help us organize our experience. 


They help us talk about a multitude of different 
observations all at once. 


They free us from the necessity of evaluating every new 


event afresh. 


Theory itself is a body of generalizations. As such it has 


been a useful tool in all the sciences. 


16. But the person who communicates dysfunctionally behaves 
as though he is not aware of the fact that he generalizes or 
that he operates from assumptions. 


a. 


He rarely checks out or specifies how he or others are 
using words. 


He overgeneralizes. 
His communication techniques only serve to becloud 


meaning, and he seems to have no way to get back on 
the communication track when he gets off of it. 


17. Dysfunctional people also send incomplete messages. 


a. 


They do not complete their sentences, but rely on the 
receiver to fill in: 


“He isn’t very... you know.” 
“As you can see... well, it’s obvious.” 


They use pronouns vaguely. (Such communication 
problems repeatedly show up in family therapy.) 
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Th: 


We went and so they got upset. 


Wait a minute. Who went where? Who got upset? 
$ 


Oh, well, Harry and I went to his mother’s house, 
see—Harry’s mother’s house. The kids wanted to 
go but Harry and I wanted to go alone. So the 
kids cried as we left the house. 


c. They leave out whole connections in their messages. 


Th: 


W: 


(to wife) Pm sorry I was late to our appointment 
today. 


Oh that’s all right. Mark was running around the 
block. - 


Filled in, such a message becomes: 


Oh that’s all right. My dog got out of the house (my 
dog’s name is Mark) and was running around the 
block. I had to run after him. It took some time to 
catch him. So I was late to our appointment, too. 


d. Often, they do not send a message at all but behave, in 
relation to others, as if they had. (This comes up 
repeatedly in therapy, and is usually related to an inside 
wish which never gets into words.) 


M: 


Th: 


M: 


Th: 


M: 


Th: 


They never help around the house. 

Now you mean the kids? 

Yes. 

Have you told them what you want them to do? 
Well, I think so. They’re supposed to know. 

But have you told them? 


Well, no. 


Th: 


Th: 


W: 
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We had no bread for dinner. He forgot. 
You mean your husband? 
Yes. 


(to husband) Did you know that you were out of 
bread in the house? 


No, heck no, I didn’t.... 
Do you remember her telling you? 


No. No, she never told me. If I had known, I 
would have picked some up on the way home. 


Do you remember telling him that you were out 
of bread and asking him to pick some up? 


Well, maybe I didn’t. No, maybe I didn’t. But 
you'd think he’d know. 


e. Here is an example which also includes a tangle over 
the definition of a word: 


H: 


Th: 


W: 


Th: 


She never comes up to me and kisses me. I am 
always the one to make the overtures. 


Is this the way you see yourself behaving with 
your husband? 


Yes, I would say he is the demonstrative one. I 
didn’t know he wanted me to make the overtures. 


Have you told your wife that you would like this 
from her—more open demonstration of affection? 


Well, no, you’d think she’d know. 


No, how would I know? You always said you 
didn’t like aggressive women. 


I don’t, I don’t like dominating women. 
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W: Well, I thought you meant women who make the 
overtures. How am I to know what you want? 


Th: You’d have a better idea if he had been able to 
tell you. 


18. As I said before, absolutely clear communication is 
impossible to achieve because communication is, by its very 
nature, incomplete. But there are degrees of incompleteness. 
The dysfunctional communicator leaves the receiver groping 

‘and guessing about what he has inside his head or heart. 


a. He not only leaves the receiver groping and guessing; he 
operates from the assumption that he did, in fact, 
communicate. 


b. The receiver, in turn, operates from what he guesses. 
c. It is easy for them to misunderstand one another. 


d. It is difficult for them to arrive at planned goals or 
outcomes. 


e. People need to have a means for completing their 
communication as much as possible if they are going to 
arrive at successful joint outcomes, from accomplishing 
the mundane work of everyday life and seeing that the 
bread gets on the table, to being able to enjoy mutually 
satisfying sexual relationships. 


19. This is not to say that all incomplete messages are 
dysfunctional ones. They may be functional and amusing. 


a. Codes, for instance, are intentionally incomplete 
messages. 
— They represent shared shortcuts in meaning. 
— People who share a code share something special 
together. 


b. But the users of a code must be clear about its meaning. 
When they get off the communication track through 
using codes, they must be able to get back on the track 
by being able to determine when the game is over. 
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When people have shared experiences, they tend to 
condense many of them into codes. Therapists do this 
with patients. “Oh, that’s all right, Mark was running 
around the block,” became a code between the family 
and me, a code which I referred to when family 
members failed to complete their messages. I also used it 
to demonstrate that codes can be used functionally, if 
everyone concerned is clear about the meaning. This 
code got shortened to “Remember Mark” or even just 
“Mark.” 


There is a story about codes, which I often tell to 
patients when they get off the communication track with 
each other: 


A reporter visited an old men’s home and noticed a 
group of men sitting in the living room. One of the 
men said “27” and everyone went “ha ha ha.” Then 
another said “15” and everyone went “ha ha ha.” 
Then another said “36” and there was silence. 


“What’s going on here?” the reporter asked the 
director, who was showing him around. “You hear 
all these numbers and then everyone laughs.” 


“Oh,” the director said, “you see, these men have 
been here for a long time and they know each 
other’s jokes so well that instead of telling them 
over and over again, they just give the number.” 


“Well,” the reporter asked, “what happened to 
number ‘36’ then?” 


“Oh that fellow!” the director answered, “He never 
could tell a joke.” 


